ARMY MEN AND DOG 
AT ALEUTIAN ISLAND 


(International News Photo) 


Military experts estimate that coal 
10,000 Japanese troops are station 
at Kiska, one of the islands in the B 
group of the U. S.-owned Aleutigi 
(See page 14.) AM 

American bombing planes, bose 
Dutch Harbor, .645 miles away, mm 
daily raids on the Japanese works ¢ 
Kiska—the runways, storage 
barracks, gas and ammunition d 

Lt. Colonel John S. Chennault, © 
cently returned from action in the 
tians, said that we cannot knock 1 
Japs out of Kiska by air raids alone 
Landing forces will be necessary to d 
the job. U.S. can then éstablisha 
route to Siberia and send forces the 
to support the Russians in event of 
between Russia and Japan. 

In photo at left, Corporal Robe 
Robinson (right) of Las Vegas, Ney 
and Pfc. Richard Large of ’ 
Wash., stand watch for the enemy ¥ 
their Army dogs at an advanced A 
tian base. U.S. soldiers here @ 
fight storms and the williwaw 
cane winds), as well as Japanesi 
Note that the wind blew the corpora 
hat off just as picture was taken. Yi 
can see it in the photo above the @ 
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FLYERS’ LIFE BOATS 


TI. 2:se are just a few of the many war products be- 
ing made for our armed forces of the fabrics and 
rubber that used to go into Keds. The same skilled 
workmen who made Keds before the war are now 
turning out this vital equipment. 

Today, Keds are precious. They can be made to 


REG, U. S. PAT. OFF 


ieds ‘fabrics, 


rubber and craftsmanship are going 


PONTOONS 


last longer by washing them frequently. Don’t put* 
Keds away near heat or in sunlight. Keep Keds 
away from oil and grease. Repair all broken stitches 
promptly. Don’t throw away a single pair that has 
any wear left. Any that are too far gone will be 
welcome at your local salvage station. 


Keds SPORTS DEPARTMENT 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 





1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
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Harris & Ewing 


Dehydration reduces weight of food for shipment abroad. Raw carrots 
weighing 145 pounds weigh only 14 pounds after water is removed. 


Bs x a recent meeting of the Pacific War 


Council, a delegate from one of the 
British Dominions suggested that it 
might be a good idea to hold some kind 
of conference of the United Nations. 
He thought this Would give them valu- 
able practice in working together. 

A number of the delegates protested 
that it was too soon for aiylhing like 
that. The United Nations are far from 
agreement on most post-war problems, 
they argued. If a conference were held 
at this time, there might be disputes 
which would drive them farther apart 
instead of drawing them together. 

The idea appealed to President 
Roosevelt. Perhaps, he said, they could 
think of some non-controversial subject 
on which they could work construc- 
tively without fear of quarrels. 


Conference on Food Decided 


Someone suggested food. They all 
agreed that food was non-controversial. 
Within a few days the President an- 
nounced that he would call a conference 
on food. Invitations went out from 
Washington to the members of the 
United Nations and to the Latin Amer- 
ican countries which have broken with 
the Axis but have not declared war. 
Delegates of these countries will meet 
at Hot Springs, Va., on May 18 to dis- 


cuss post-war food problems. 


This is the story of the genesis of the 





| Feeding a Hungry World 


, United Nations to Discuss Food Problems 


United Nations conference on food and 
agricultural production as Joseph C. 
Harsch of the Christian Science Monitor 
heard it. He doesn’t know whether it 
is true or not, he says. But “it comes 
pretty close to being authentic in mood 
if perhaps not in detail.” 

The conference, then, may be in- 
tended primarily as a workout for the 
United Nations. (“Sort of like the open- 
ing day of football practice,” says Mr 
Harsch, “when the coach puts the re- 
cruits through a few calisthenics just to 
limber up their legs and arms.”) Food 
may be a non-controversial subject. But 
it is also one of the most important sub- 
jects with which the United Nations 
have to deal. 

“Praise the Lord and pass the nutri- 
tion,” says a parody of the popular 
Pearl Harbor song. The nutrition, is in- 
deed, as necessary as the ammunition. 
We must have the ammunition to win 
the war. But we need the nutrition to 
win'the peace. There can be no lasting 
peace in a hungry world. The problem 
before the United Nations food confer- 
ence is how to keep the world from 


being hungry. 
Two Parts to Problem 


The problem really has two parts: 
(1) Immediate relief for the victims 
of wartime hunger; (2) The restoration 
of the ruined farms of the world, par- 
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ticularly 

that they can again feed their ‘ 
and if possible, feed them better 

they did before. 

The Hot a conference will be 
concerned primarily with the second of 
these problems. 

When the last shot of this war is fired, 
the first thought in the minds of mil- 
lions of men, women and children will 
not be, “what kind of government shall 
we have?” but “how can we get some- 
thing to eat?” This cry will echo over 
all the world. England and Russia have 
been on short rations since the war be- 
gan. The masses of Asia are constantly 
underfed. Even in our own bountiful 
land there will be shortages. 


Starvation Is an Axis Weapon 


The cry will sound the loudest from 
the countries occupied or dominated by 
the Nazis anlelien of course, Ger- 
many itself). These people have suf- 
fered most from wartime hunger. And 
it is not an old story to them, as it is to 
millions of Asiatics. Food will have to 
be sent to all parts of the world. But the 
central problem will be feeding Europe. 

Except in places like Greece and 
parts of Poland, where the Nazis have 
used starvation deliberately as a weap- 
on, there has probably been no actual 
famine in Europe. But for years most 
of the people of the Continent have 
lived on or near the hunger line. Strict 
rationing has supplied them with 
enough food to keep alive and to work 
in war factories. But it has not been the 
right kind of food nor has there been 
enough of it. When peace comes, and 
the whole Nazi New Order collapses, 
they may not be able to get even their 
present meager rations. 

It will be up to the United Nations 
to see that hungry Europe is fed. This 
is something more than a matter of hu- 
manitarianism. Of course, we don’t like 
to see people hungry anywhere. But for 
our own security we dare not let Europe 
starve. Famine brings epidemic dis- 
eases, and disease knows no national 
frontiers. If Europe should be swept by 
epidemics, it would be hard to keep 
them from our shores. 


Tyranny of Hunger 


Furthermore, if the sw ay of Europe 
are hungry they are likely to turn, in 
their despair, to any spellbinder—fascist, 
communist or whatever—who will prom- 
ise them food. If that should happen, 
we will have lost the peace, no matter 
how the war comes out. 

“No one who has not experienced 
chronic short rations can even faintly 
imagine how hunger can tyrannize over 
the emotions and the intellect,” writes 
Hiram Motherwell in Harper's Maga- 
zine. “The imagination, walking or 
(Continued on page 13) 
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HEN World War II ends will the 
United States join. other nations to 
build peace and prosperity, and revise 
world trade? Will we promise to use 
our armed forces against future aggres- 
sor nations who attack their neighbors? 
Or will the United States take an 
isolationist—“hands off world affairs”— 
stand, just as it did after World War 
I? Will we again “lose the peace” after 
helping to “win the victory”? 

These questions cannot be answered 
definitely now. But the United States 
can give some sort of assurance to its 
war partners. 

President Roosevelt and other officials 
in his Administration believe that re- 
newal by Congress of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act will assure our 
Allies that we intend to help “win the 
peace” when the war is over. “The 
many peoples who look toward this 
country with hope,” declared Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull, “are watching 
our action on this Act with profound 
, interest. What we do about it will be 
looked upon as a signpost pointing to 
the path they can expect us to follow.” 


Agreements with 27 Countries 


Congress first approved the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act in 1934. 
Under this Act the United States lowers 
its tariff (or tax) on British products 
(or whatever the country may be) and 
the British lower their tariff on Amer- 
ican products shipped to Britain. The 
Act also includes an “unconditional 
most-favored nation” clause. It provides 
that similar products of other nations 
will get the same treatment that British 
products receive, provided these nations 
don’t levy unfair taxes on our products. 
Thus, a trade agreement with Britain 
really affects all other nations because 
they must treat American products 
fairly in order to get the same treat- 
ment that Britain gets from us. 

Since 1934, agreements have been 
signed with 27 foreign countries. The 
latest agreement was signed with Iran 
on April 8, 1943. We have agreements 
with 15 Latin American countries, with 
a group of European nations, and have 
also come to terms with Britain and 
Canada. 

Unless continued by Congress, the 


What Congress does with trade pacts will tell our Allies 
whether we intend to cooperate with them after the war 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act ex- 
pires June 12. The Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration seeks a three-year extension of 
the Act. The extension faces strong op- 
position in both houses of Congress. The 
majority by which the Act was first 
passed in 1934 and subsequently twice 
extended (in 1937 and 1940) has been 
steadily declining. In 1940 the Act got 
through the Senate by only five votes. 

Today, the Act’s fate is in the hands 
of the Republicans. When the measure 
was first passed only two Republican 
Representatives and five Republican 
Senators voted for it. In 1937 and 1940 
the Republicans cast a unanimous vote 
against it once in the House and once 
in the Senate. Republican gains in the 
November, 1942, elections have given 
them enough members in both houses 
to defeat the Act if they combine with 
only a small number of high-tariff 
Democrats. 

Throughout our history, American 
tariff a has been a hot political 
issue. The Republican party has gen- 
erally favored high tariffs, and the 
Democratic party has usually lowered 
tariffs when it has been in power. 

In 1789, our first Secretary of the 
Treasury, Alexander Hamilton, urged 
Congress to put a tariff on foreign prod- 
ucts in order to raise money to run the 
government. Hamilton, in his “Report 
on Manufacturers” in 1794, favored 
much higher tariffs to keep foreign 
products out and protect our “infant 
industries.” 


How Tariff Policy Startéd 


By 1816 the plan of a “protective 
tariff” for industry, instead of a tariff 
for revenue, became our fixed policy. 
Our growing textile industry was given 
tariff protection in 1816. In 1824 and 
in 1828, other industries were granted 
protection from foreign competition. 
The South, which shipped cotton to 
foreign nations, and liked to buy 
cheaper foreign products in return, 
fought bitterly against high tariffs. This 
quarrel was one of the causes that 
finally led to the War Between the 
States (1861-1865). 

After the war, our industrial growth 
mcreased rapidly and tariffs were 
raised higher. During this period 


European nations lent us huge sums 
to build factories and railroads. To help 
pay our debts we shipped large 
amounts of farm products abroad. 
Around 1900 about 45 per cent of our 
exports were farm products. 

Between 1914 and 1918 somethin 
very important happened to the United 
States. We changed from a debtor to a 
creditor nation. Europe was at war and 
our industries and farms worked over- 
time supplying her with all sorts of 
products. After the war Europe owed 
us billions of dollars. But in 1922 and 
1930 we raised our tariffs higher and 
European nations could not sell prod- 
ucts to us in order to pay off their debts. 

Since these nations could not obtain 
money from us by selling goods to us, 


signpost to the future © 


how were they able to buy so much - 


from us between 1920 and 1930? We 
lent them millions of dollars which 
they used to buy our products. But the 
world-wide depression of 1930 put a 
stop to our loans. Our foreign trade 
collapsed. It fell from $9,640,000,000 
in 1929 to $2,934,00000 in 1932. 

In 1934, the Trade Agreement Act 
was passed, and Secretary of State Hull 
began hammering home this message: 
We cannot sell goods to foreign coun- 
tries unless we are willing to buy prod- 
ucts from them. A recent study by the 
Foreign Policy Association states that 
“there is impressive evidence indicating 
that the Hull program actually mp 8, 
to increase American foreign trade dur- 
ing the years before the outbreak of 
war in 1939.” 

In view of the Reciprocal Trade 


Agreements’ importance as a “signpost” ~ 


pointing the direction of American 
foreign policy, some Bo reece may 
change their attitude. They agree that 
refusal to renew the Act might seriously 
hamper cooperation with our war part- 
ners. They hope to work out some com- 
promise that will permit the Act to pass. 


Arguments For and Against Act 


A majority of Republicans, plus a 
tew high-tariff Democrats is determined 
te either kill the Reciprocal Trade Act 
or sharply restrict its operations. Here 
are their arguments and the replies 
of advocates of the Act: 

1. The Act is unconstitutional be- 
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' cause it takes the tariff-making power 


away from Congress and provides for 


.the signing of agreements without the 


consent of two-thirds of the Senate. 

Advocates reply that the tariff acts 
of 1890, 1897, 1922, and 1930 pe 
the President power to alter ‘tariffs in 
the light of yet conditions. The 
Supreme Court has upheld this grant 
of power to the President. History 
shows that attempts to. lower tariff 
rates in Congress have frequently been 
blocked by political “log-rolling” among 
groups anxious to retain high tariffs. 
Therefore, if trade agreements had to 
be submitted to the Senate for approval 
the whole program would be killed. 

2. Any tariff reduction should be 
made by Congress so that everyone 
affected has a chance to plead his case. 
Now they are made in secret. 

In iagly, it is pointed out that public 
notice is given when a trade agreement 
is being discussed. All affected indus- 


| tries are given a chance to express their 


views. But the decisions are made by 


| trained experts, and not by Congress- 
/ men under pressure from lobbyists. 





Map courtesy **Building America’’ and Graphic Associates; Pictoxram ccurcesy University .f Chicago Round Table Transcript- 


Map shows countries having trade agreements with U. S. Pictogram shows ten best customers of U. S. 


3. We are the richest cquntry in the 
world. Why become dependent on 
foreign markets and foreign products? 

Advocates say we may be rich but 
we must import coffee, tea, sugar, news- 
print, many vital metals, and other 
products, Wartime rationing of scarce 
products should convince us that we 
can’t live alone and like it. Furthermore, 
if we are to provide jobs for our indus- 
trial workers and markets for farmers, 
we must expand our foreign trade after 
the war is over. 

4. Under the trade agreements pro- 
gram a flood of foreign agricultural 
products has been pouring into this 
country and competing with our own 
products. ~ 

Advocates agree that agricultural im- 
ports have increased in past years. But 
three-fourths of this increase was made 
up of products such as coffee, tea, rub- 
ber, silk, and other products which 
aren’t produced here, or cannot be pro- 
duced in this country in sufficient 
amounts to meet our needs. 

5. If cheaper foreign products are 
allowed to enter this country after the 


war is over they will drive down prices, 
cut the wages of our workers, and in- 
crease unemployment. 

Advocates of trade pacts admit that 
this argument will be heard a lot when 
the war ends. Industries will demand 
more tariff protection. Labor leaders 
will want protection against low-paid 
foreign workers. But the fact remains 
that the United States is the largest 
single importer of raw materials, and is 
one of the biggest exporters of manu- 
factured goods, If we try to keep out 
foreign goods with a high tariff wall 
the world will soon be plunged into 
trade conflicts. All efforts to prevent 
future wars will be wrecked and the 
Atlantic Charter and the United Na 
tions Declaration will come to nothing. 

What about the threat of cheap 
toreign competition? We should not 
fear it. If China: becomes industrialized, 
her living standards will rise. Chinese 
workers will have more money to buy 
manufactured products from us. 
expansion of trade between China and 
the United States, and other countries, 
will mean more business for all, 




















“Free Flow of Trade 


By Philip Dorf 


Author of Visualized History Series 


N WORLD WAR I, Arti- 
cle III of President Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points called for 
“the removal, so far as pos- 
sible, of all economic barriers 
(tariffs) and the establish- 
ment of an equality of trade 
conditions.” Unfortunately, 
this ideal never was realized. 
Instead, an intolerant nation- 
alism built up a maze of 
trade restrictions which, in 
the words of Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull, consti- 
tuted a log-jam in the stream 
of international commerce. 
The Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act of 1934 was 
adopted by Congress in an ef.- 
fort to dynamite this log-jam. 
The sinister role which trade rivalries 
have played in disturbing the peace of 
the world has been fully recognized by 
Allied leaders. Point Four of the At- 
lantic Charter pledges the democracies 
“to further the enjoyment of the world’s 
trade and raw materials by all countries, 
great or small, victor or vanquished.” 


Types of Trade Restrictions 
There are two types of trade restric- 
tions: tariff duties based on the value 
of goods; and quotas restricting the 
volume of goods. The object of a tariff 
is either to obtain revenue, or to protect 
domestic products against foreign com 
petition. The purpose of the quota is 
nearly always protective. 

A tariff is a law regulating the duties 
(taxes) to be paid on goods exported 
or imported. The origin of the word is 
obscure. Some authorities believe it is 
derived from the Spanish seaport 
Tarifa, situated at the entrance to the 
Strait of Gibraltar. At this port, duties 
were collected on goods entering Spain 
from North Africa. 

The right of a king, or powerful 
noble, to collect a toll on goods passing 
through, or imported into, his domain 
dates from ancient times. One of the 
earliest instances of government collec- 
tion of customs duties in accordance 
with regular schedules is provided by 
the Byzantine Empire uncer Justinian 
in the 6th century A.D. In England, 
customs upon imports and exports were 
levied by the Crown from early times. 
Under one quaint privilege called 
“prisage of wine,” two casks from every 
vessel carrying wine were due the 
sovereign. 

Commerce during the Middle Ages 


Drawn by Bunji Tagawa, from ‘‘Battles Without Bullets.'’ 
Headline Books, The Foreign Policy Assn. Inc. 


Real war may follow trade war. Trade war 
may follow real war, making a vicious circle. 


was conducted on a limited scale and 
subject to vexing restrictions. Every 
noble levied a toll on the merchant who 
used his bridge or highway, or stopped 
at his market-place. Trade was between 
cities rather than between nations. The 
great cities of Italy, Germany and the 
Low Countries had the right to regulate 
their own trade and industry. Each was 
jealous of “foreign” merchants and 
artisans. Foreign meant not of their own 
city. 

At first the tariffs adopted by the 
various European states were levied for 
the sole object of raising revenues. But, 
by the middle of the 17th century, the 
European powers had come under the 
influence of mercantilism. This theory 
held that a nation should export more 
than it imported so that the “favorable 
balance of trade” would result in an 
influx of gold and silver. Duties began 
to be levied to discourage excessive 
importations, From this policy it was 
but a step to the adoption of duties to 
protect home industries. 

The mercantilists argued that it was 
advantageous to acquire colonies, since 
these would serve as sources of raw 
materials and markets for the finished 
goods of the mother country. In order 
to monopolize the commerce of its 










ia 


colonies, each European power = 


rounded its overseas possessions with 


wall of trade restrictions. It was the? 
policy of mercantilism which helped = 


bring on the American Revolution. 


During the 17th century, fully half of : 


the sea-going vessels touching at Eu- 
ropean ports were Dutch, Cromwell, 
in England, and Colbert in France, 


employed mercantilism in an effort to — 


undermine the commercial supremacy 
of Holland and to build up the indus- 
tries and shipping of their own country. 

Colbert may be considered the father 
of the high protective tariff. The ener- 
getic minister of Louis XIV viewed 


commerce as a form of warfare. His “7 


methods certainly did not encourage 
peace. The French tariff of 1667 dou- 
bled the duties on most imports. Hol- 
land, thereupon, raised her tariff rates. 
The result of this economic bickering 
was the outbreak of hostilities in 1672, 

Under the old régime each province 
of France had its own system of tariffs, 
Not until the French Revolution of 1789 
was it possible to sweep away these 
internal barriers. In the German states, 
the same evil of interior tariffs pre- 
vailed. A shipment of goods from a 
Baltic port to a South German city 
might pay half-a-dozen duties before 
it reached its destination. Following the 
Napoleonic Wars, Prussia took the lead 
in organizing a Zollverein, or tariff 
union, which provided for free trade 
among its members. The achievement 
of economic unity served to prepare 
the way for political unity. 


Britain Champions Free Trade 


Tariff reform in England dates from * 


the year 1787, when the younger Pitt 
secured the codification of  existin 
tariff laws into a_ relatively ated 
system. The progress of the Industrial 
Revolution in England resulted in the 
rapid development of manufacturing, 


the growth of cities, and the increase 


of population. 

English farmers could no longer raise 
enough food for the millions of indus- 
trial workers. Nevertheless, Britain con- 
tinued to cling to the Corn Laws, or 
duties on imported grain, until 1846. 
In that year the pressure of famine in 
Ireland due to the failure of the potato 
crop forced the repeal of the Cor 
Laws. Gradually the duties on other 
imports were repealed. By 1860 Eng- 
land had emerged as the champion of 
free trade. 

For nearly half a century, the British 
policy of free trade went unchallenged. 
But, in time, the increasing competition 
of Germany, the United States, Japan 
and other industrial nations convince 
the British that they could not afford 
to maintain free trade while the rest 


of the world pursued a policy of pro- = 


tection. 
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or tariff | for research as electricity seemed but a few years ago. ae 1913, Dr. Salles D: Coolidge, E. 
e trade | now director of the General Electric c 
evement ~By James Stok ey Research Laboratories at Schenectady, _ 
prepare General Electric Research Laboratory ‘. New York, introduced the “electron 2 
_. gun” when he invented the type of % 
—s O ONE has ever seen an electron, negatively charged, and like chargés X-ray now used. A small incandescent 
though we can see the effects of repel each other. So if the grid has a filament provided the electrons which 
tes from electrons. But one of the most important negative charge as well, the electrons were hurked against the target. One re- 
ger Pitt industries of the future, “electronics,” is from the filament are held back. They sult of this invention is the million-volt 
existing based on electrons. cannot pass through to the plate. No X-ray machine. Dozens of these ma- 
rational One day in 1883, when Edison was _ current can pass through the tube. But chines are now in use. They make a 
dustrial at work in his laboratory perfecting the if the grid . a positive charge, the possible X-ray pictures through 8 inches a 
1 in the electric lamp, he saw one of the effects _ electrons will go through freely, and the _ of steel in a couple of minutes. B, 
cturing, of electrons. A blue glow appeared in _ tube passes current. In the electron microscope, a similar a 
increas® “i certain of the lamps. When a metal A very small charging current applied electron gun provides a beam of elec- 4 
plate was sealed inside the bulb, and to the grid can regulate the flow of a trons which enables scientists to see a 
per raise the lamp was lighted, an electrical cur- much larger current through the tube. objects far too small to be seen with «a 
f indus- rent could pass across the empty space This makes amplification of a tiny cur- the most powerful ordinary microscope. a 
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saws, Of @ plate. The “Edison effect” was not ex- tem, a whisper may be amplified to be is not possible to see things which aré x. 
il 1846. plained until twenty years later, when heard a mile away. smaller than the length of the light A 
mine in the electron was discovered. Light will also knock electrons out of waves themselves. Since electrons are “4 
e potato @ The electron is the fundamental unit metal. In the “electric eye,” the photo- far smaller than light waves, they show a 
ie Corn of electricity. An electric current is the cell, changes in light can be converted the details of minute structures. oe 
m other @ flow of electrons from one to another to a varying electric current. This type A new machine now nearing comple- G 
350 Eng- @ of the atoms of copper or other metal of cell makes possible both television tion at the General Electric Laboratories Ay 
ipion of that make up a wire. Electrons are ex- _ and talking movies. uses the principle of the sling shot for 
™ tremely small. It would take about The photocell consists of a metal sur- developing high voltage. In a six-foot, 
> British thirty billion of them to weigh an ounce. face, called a cathode, and a wire, doughnut-shaped vacuum tube within 
llenged. 4 In the vacuum that surrounds the fila- called an anode. These are inside a bulb a 125-ton electromagnet, electrons will t 
:petition ment of a vacuum tube, electrons can from which the air has been removed. _ be whirled around 25,000 times, receiv- 
s, Japan travel much more easily than in open The cathode is often made of potassium ing an additional 100 volts on each 
mvinced air. or caesium metal. When fight falls on revolution. After travelling 800 miles, 
t afford Each vf the vacuum tubes in your it, electrons are knocked out. These they will hit a target. A beam of 100- ~~ 
the rest radio has a filament and a plate, with pass over to the anode carrying a cur- 000,000-volt X-rays and a spray of 
of pro- a grid between them. Electrons are rent. In a burglar alarm, the interrup- scattered electrons will emerge. 
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Through the rugged hills of northern 
Tunisia runs Hitler’s last African de- 
fense line, 120 miles long. Behind it is 
massed the still formiddble strength of 
the Axis African army. But British, 
French and American troops were clos- 
ing in from all sides. The capture of 
Enfidaville put the anchor of the south- 
em sector in possession of the Allies. 

The rugged terrain favors the de- 
fenders. The American and French 
troops in the north, the British First 
Army ‘in the center and the British 
Eighth Army in the south moved ahead 
slowly. The burden of the attack rested 
on infantrymen who cleaned out ma- 
chine-gun nests, caves, fortified heights. 

The Allies hold their superiority in 
the air. They have been creating fear- 
ful havoc among the great transport 
planes which the Germans are using 
to bring in reinforcements and to take 
‘out high officers and specialists whom 
they do not want to have captured. In 
one week 31 of these monsters of the 
air were destroyed. 


Reds and Nazis Get Sef 


The Germans took a beating in Russia 
last winter. But they are getting ready 
to try again. Trainloads of Axis troops 
and supplies are pouring in to the front 
lines. On the other side, Russian rein- 
forcements roll up. 

Observers agree that there will be 
another German offensive in Russia this 
spring, unless the Russians are able to 
strike first. The stubbornness with which 
the Nazis were defending their foot- 
hold in the Caucasus, around Novoros- 
siisk, suggested that they might be plan- 
ning another drive for the Caucasian 


oil fields. 















Windmills Atfack Subs 


The Navy has done a “magnificent 
job” of building a fighting fleet. But in 
doing so it sacrificed proper protection 
for convoys. It was “slow to realize” 
the U-boat threat. That was the con- 
clusion of the Senate’s Truman Com- 
mittee on War Production. 

“Some sinkings were unavoidable,” 
the committee reported, “but a large 
part of the loss would have been pre- 
vented had we had an early and large 
production of sub-chasers and destroyer- 
escorts.” While lost time was being 
made up, said the committee, German 
submarines were taking a toll of 1,- 
000,000 tons of shipping a month. This 
exceeded new construction by the 
United States and Britain together. 

Secretary of the Navy Knox retorted 
that these figures were “very seriously 
off.” 

Meanwhile, -it was revealed that a 
new anti-submarine weapon was being 
used to guard convoys in mid-ocean, 
beyond the range of land-based planes. 
This is the helicopter, or “windmill” 
airplane. The helicopter can fly straight 
up, land on a dime, hover motionless, 
fly forward, backward or sideways. It 
can chase a submarine, drop depth 
charges, dodge gun-fire and radio for 
help. 

The Truman Committee also at- 
tacked the Navy’s secrecy about losses. 
“Our own ‘hush-hush’ policy,” it de- 
clared, “has given credence to Nazi 
propaganda. Certainty is always better 
than rumor,” 


Harris & Ewing 


Tokyo take-off by Maj. Gen. Doolittle’s 16 Army bombers last April 


‘was made from flight deck of carrier Hornet, 800 miles off Jap coast. 





Japs Execute Flyers 


. One year after it happened, the full 
story of the American air raid on Japan 
on April 18, 1942, was told. Sixteen 
Army bombers with 80 men made the 
raid. The “Shangri-La” from which they 
started was the aircraft carrier Hornet. 

None of the planes reached safety 
after the raid. Sixty-seven men para- 
chuted from their planes over China. 
Sixty-four of these landed safely and are 
now back home. One was killed and 
two are missing. One plane landed in 
Russia and its crew was interned. Eight 
men were captured by the Japs. 

America was shocked and angered 
when it was disclosed that some of 
these prisoners had been executed by 
the Japanese on the charge that they 
had bombed non-military installations 
and fired on civilians. This was hotly 
denied. 

The purpose of the Japanese was ap- 
parently to frighten American airmen. 
Their barbarism had the opposite re- 
sult. The comrades of the murdered 
men clamored for more raids on Tokyo. 
President Reosevelt promised that those 
responsible would be punished. 


Refugee Conference 


An eee conference met 
in Bermuda to consider the problem of 
millions of refugees wandering over the 
world. Driven from their homes for 
political, racial or religious reasons, 
herded about Europe like cattle, these 
unfortunates offer one of the most baf- 
fling of war and post-war problems. 

Statements by re sect showed that 
no solution of the refugee problem had 
been found. That would have to wait 
for victory. In the meantime, relief 
would be given where possible. 


Spanish Peace Feeler 


A recent speech by Spain’s Foreign 
Minister, General Count Francisco 
Gomez de Jordana, sounded like the 
opening gun in an Axis peace offensive. 
Spain, he said, was ready to offer her 
good offices in the interests of a just 
and speedy peace, and would help 
make. treaties to prevent war. 

Washington’s answer was quick and 
short. Our terms were still unconditional 
surrender, Secretary Hull reminded the 
Axis. 
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Classroom Activities 
Know Your World, p. 14 


In 1741 the Russian government 
sent a Dane named Vitus Bering and a 
Russian to make a cruise of discovery 
and exploration in the northern Pacific. 
The Dane is commemorated in the 
name of the Straits and the Sea which 
separates Siberia and Alaska. A string 
of islands later named the Aleutian Is- 
lands were found and claimed for Rus- 
sia. There was nothing much to make 
them valuable except fur-bearing ani- 
mals. The people, numbering about 
25,000 Eskimos, called Aleuts, were 
made virtual slaves of the Russians, and 
were converted to the Greek Orthodox 
Church. Under Russian domination, 
they were virtually wiped out, so that 
today the entire island population 
hardly exceeds that of a small village. 

The Russians found the fur-trade 
valuable, especially on the seal islands, 
now called the Pribiloff Islands. The 
fishing is also very good, but the land 
itself was treeless, chilly and inhospi- 
table. Only a few vegetables can be 
raised on the Aleutians. 

In 1867, Russia relinquished all its 
claims to possessions on the American 
continent to the United States when 
Secretary Seward bought Alaska. Since 
then, our Government has protected the 
seals, making it illegal for any but na- 
tives to hunt from the Pribiloff Islands. 
Nevertheless, the once-abundant wild- 
animal population of the Aleutians has 
almost been destroyed. In recent years 
blue fox and reindeer farms have been 
established with some success. 

The principal island settled by the 
Americans is Unalaska. A customs 
house, a Russian Church, an American 
Methodist mission and orphanage, and 
the naval establishments for a consider- 
able fleet of American coast guard ves- 
sels are the main modern developments. 
Dutch Harbor is a powerful naval and 
air base, greatly improved since the 
entry of the United States into the war. 

The seizure by Japan of Kiska and 
Attu, the outermost of the Aleutians, 
constituted a threat to American con- 
tinental defense, and despite frequent 
bombings, the Japanese have not been 
dislodged, but have gone ahead with 
the building of air bases there. Indeed, 


m such barren country a bombing can 


do little except to break up the rocky 
formations, and make the building of 
an air-field easier. The islands are of 
little use for naval purposes, however, 
as the coasts are dey and surf-worn— 
exceedingly dangerous to approach by 
ship. 

Point out to the class on a wall map 
the location of the Aleutians, their ac- 
cessibility to Russia, and to Japan. Lo- 
cate Kiska, Attu, the Andreanofs and 
Unalaska. 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. What factors aided the Japanese 
in the capture of Kiska and Attu? 

2. How would the strategic situation 
of the Aleutians be improved if Russia 
were at war with Japan! 

3. What has made the recapture of 
Kiska and Attu very difficult? 

4. How does the native population 
make a living on the Aleutians: 

5. Why do the agp want to hold 
the islands they have taken? 

6. Are the Aleutian Islands very im- 
portant to the defense of the western 
United States? Why? 


The Free Flow of Trade, p. 6 


The Dutch owed their grasp on 
world trade during the 1600s to the 
fact that they were herring fishermen, 
trained from childhood to a knowledge 
of ships and sailing. For a hundred 
years over half the trading ships on the 
sea were Dutch. Their supremacy was 
destroyed by wars, and England be- 


came the leading trader. A nation in 
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those days ruled the field by its ability 
to organize transport and to improve 
the arts of navigation. The industrial 
revolution changed all that, and nations 
began to rely upon regulations and pro- 
tective measures to boost their trade 
and hamper that of their rivals. Much of 
the necessary information for attainin 
a high place in the competitive field 
world trade was gathered by chambers 
of commerce, boards of trade, and gov 
ernments. 

Official trade controls were imposed 
by tariffs. The United States was more 
or less committed to high tariffs to pro- 
mote its “infant industries” during the 
early years of the republic. However, 
the first tariffs were mild and had no 
other purpose than to give American 
manufacturers a chance at home. Dur- 
ing the years before the Civil War, the 
Democratic and the Whig parties de- 
veloped very different trade theories. 
The North, — for the most part, 
was becoming highly industrialized and 
wished to bar the manufactures of other 
industrial countries by high tariff walls. 
The South, mainly agricultural, pro- 
ducing a great export crop, cotton, 
wanted to be able to import European 
goods at moderate costs, without a 
tariff. 

After the Republican rise to power, 
following 1865, high tariffs prevailed, 
and climbed steadily to the point where 
foreign manufactures brought in under 
high tariff regulations became prohibi- 
tively expensive. While this was oc- 
curring at home, Great Britain, the first 
country to adopt protective tariffs, had 
begun to adopt the principle of free 
trade, which it followed until World 
War I. All the other countries of the 
world also followed the protectionist 
principle. The United States found that 
it had sponsored a game that everyone 
could ag leading to the stagnation of 
world trade after 1929. With the Roose- 
velt administration, new techniques of 
tariff-making were tried. The story of 
the development of Reciprocal Trade 
Treaties is told on page 4. 

The class should read that article also 
before beginning a discussion of the 
whole matter of international trade. 
Point out how the principle of im ing 
tariffs has broadened from local “taxes 
and tolls, imposed by the whim of a 

[Continued on next page] 































local overlord tor the purpose cf gain- 
ing revenue, to an international control. 


Questions for Discussion: 

1. What is meant by mercantilism? 
Why was England ready to adopt it 
after the industrial revolution began? 

2. How did mercantilism help to 
bring on the American Revolution? 
Was England wise in applying it here? 

$. Who is the “father of the high 
protective tariff’? Why did he decide 
to apply it? What was the outcome of 
the Bee “tariff war”? 

4. Why did England change from 
mercantilism to free trade? 

5. How did the principle ot restrict- 
ing the trade of “foreigners” begin? 
What was the object in applying it? 
When did tariffs cease to be for revenue 
only and become a means of protec: 
tion? 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements, p. 4 


Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones 
recently testified before the House Ways 
and Means Committee that the Hull 
agreements had expanded our trade, 
strengthened our relations with other 
countries, and lowered “generally harm- 
ful” trade barriers. They would, he said, 
help rebuild post-war trade. In support 
of this, Secretary Hull himself pointed 
out that the high American tariffs had 
caused a drop in international trade 
from a record of nine and a half billion 
dollars in 1929 to slightly less than 
three billions in 1932. After the trade 
agreements had gotten well under way 
in 1940, trade was back to about six 
and a half billion dollars. Exports to 
trade-pact countries from the U. S. had 
increased 123 percent; to others, only 
33 percent. It is expected that the trade 
agreements will be renewed, although, 
if the Republicans have their way, the 
State Department’s negotiations will be 
largely controlled by Congress. 
Questions for Discussion: 

1. How does a reciprocal trade 
agreement work? What advantage or 
disadvantage does it have? 

2. Why does Secretary Hull believe 
that renewal or rejection of the Act 
will indicate our probable post-war at- 
titude toward other nations? 

$. Should Congress be guided by 
such considerations? 

4. Have the trade agreements helped 
or hampered the development of the 
Good Neighbor policy? 

5. What stand do you think the iso 
lationists in Congress will take on the 
agreements? Why? 

6. Did high tariffs have any eltect 
upon the payment of foreign debts to 
the U. S. after the past war, and upon 
international trade in general? Was this 
good or bad? 

Have the class take a vote on whether 
or not the trade agreements should be 








renewed, as they are, or with Congres- 
sional control. If you wish more speci- 
fic material, see Newsweek, April 26, p. 
30, or write to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C., for How Trade 
Agreements Are Made, 5 cents. 


Feeding a Hungry World, p. 3 


The three R’s of the Food Conference 
are Relief, Rehabilitation; and Recon- 
struction. (See also World Week’s 
Teacher Edition of May 3.) Relief is the 
first step, already taken in Africa, by 
supposedly drawing upon our stock 
piles of “surpluses.” Unfortunately, 
with more money for food in circula- 
tion in a war-time America, the only 
surplus now is grain, but more food 
will be found and delivered to liberated 
countries when the time comes. Re- 
habilitation means restoring food pro- 
duction to somewhere near normal 
again in war-torn countries. It means 
lending seed, fertilizers, machinery, and 
knowledge to bring production far 
above the pre-war years. Reconstruc- 
tion means raising the food standards of 
the world, and particularly of China, 
India, Italy, Spain, Central Europe, 
and the Near East. The ultimate ses 
a healthier, better-fed world than ever 
before. 

See the daily press and the “March 
of Events” for the controversy going on 
between newspapermen and the Gov- 
ernment over publicity on the food con- 
ference. The chief significance in this 
is the question of to what an extent the 
press will be admitted to future post- 
war planning conferences. 

Point out on a map the countries 
which are least able to feed themselves 
without outside aid. Point out those 
which are suffering most terribly today 
from food shortages. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. Why is the food conference an 
important step toward a united pro- 
gram of post-war planning? 

2. Why should the delegates consider 
long-range problems of agricultural re- 
habilitation even more than immediate 
relief? 

3. How will a good solution to Eu- 
rope’s food problems help to keep peace 
in Europe and the rest of the world? 

4. Are most European countries well 
ted? Why? Will it be wise for the food 
conference to consider the question of 
diet as one important phase of the 
problem? 

Appoint a committee of the class to 
make lists of the typical diet followed in 
peace times in China, Japan, Russia, 
Central Europe, Italy, France, England, 
and the United States. Compare the 
kinds and amounts of food in a typical 
meal for each, and tell what is lack- 
ing. For further information, refer 


them to Newsweek, April 26, p. 42 
forward. 


Electronics, p. 7 


Research has been going on steadily 
in the field of electricity during recent 
years. Dr. W. R. Whitney, of the Gen- 
eral Electric Research Laboratory says: 
“I would not dare say what I think 
electricity may do in the future. We are 
always supposing we have exhausted 
our knowledge in many directions.’ Dis- 
coveries . . . are fresh starting points 
from which. we can climb to knowl- 
edge.” 

The science of electronics is not only 
helping us to win the war; it is making 
ready a new flood of inventions which 
will change industry, medicine, enter- 
tainment, navigation, aviation, agricul- 
ture, and many other fields. Point out 
to the class the difference in meaning 
between electricity and electronics,— 
that electricity is a force, but electron- 
ics is the science of the fundamental 
unit of electricity—the electron 

When the class has read the article 
and answered the portion of the quiz 
which deals with it, you might arrange 
with the general science or physics 
teacher to give the class a simple dem- 
onstration of the elements of electronics, 
for example in a light-bulb. If there is 
an advanced science student in the 
class, ask him to do it. 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. What phases of research in elec- 
tronics may be helpful to the war ef- 
fort? Name the branches where elec- 
tronics is used and tell how it ties in 
to the war in each case. 

2. How do we make daily use ot the 
science of electronics? 

3. Why have the Army and. Navy 


been looking for specialists in electron-- 


ics? 

4. To what two general uses could 
the hundred-million volt electron ac- 
celerator be put? 

Make a collection of advertisements 
teaturing research work in electronics 
and allied fields of physics, to be placed 
on the bulletin board. Send for a copy 
of the booklet, Electronics-—A New 
Science for a New World, for use by 
the whole class. This may be obtained 
from General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N: ¥. 





Answers to ‘Know Your World Week’ 
(Quiz, Page 15) 


t. Who’s Who: 2, 5, 4, 1, 3. 

11. High Tariffs or Free Trade: 1-c; 2-b; 
3-a; 4-a; 5-a. 

Ill. Feeding a Hungry World: 1-c; 2-b; 
3-b; 4-b. 

IV. Something from Nothing: 1-T; 2-T; 
3-F; 4-F. 

V. Aleutian Islands: 1. Kiska and Attu; 
2. Andreanof; 3. Alaska and Asia. 
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‘Wood Research and War 


~V -- Some problems Research is organized to solve in one large food company 
. . . How its normal functions have been multiplied in wartime. . . . 


glimpse of what General Mills Research has meant to consumers in the 


past, and a conviction about the future. 


ge MOST laymen, research is a somewhat forbid- 
ding mystery symbolized all too inadequately 
by the picture of a man in a white coat with his 
ever-present test tube and microscope. 

On the contrary, research is the modern expres- 
sion of the spirit of Columbus and Magellan. It is 
the often discouraging, sometimes spectacular 
search into the unknown. And it is the reason why 
many of the foods you eat are better nutritionally 
than they used to be, and why our army and navy 
are the best fed fighting men in the world. 

(In these messages we speak of our own research 
activities in General Mills, Inc., because we know 
them. Emphasis is placed on research by almost 
every processor of nationally distributed food prod- 
ucts, because research is the cornerstone of quality 
and the guarantee of good nutrition.) 

Food research is not merely a well equipped lab- 
oratory and a staff of able scientists. It is also a 
continuing, expanding plan and an organization 
to carry out the plan. A useful new food product 
can, conceivably, be the result of somebody’s lucky 
“hunch.” But it has infinitely greater opportunity 
to become an enduring contribution to good nu- 
trition if it develops out of the processes of organ- 
ized research. 

What natural materials are available for con- 
version into this new product? Precisely what are 
their nutritional contributions? How do they vary 
nutritionally, chemically, physically from crop to 
crop and from one region to another? These are 
merely a few of the questions for the chemical re- 
search division to answer. 

Can this new product be manufactured eco- 
nomically with existing processing equipment or 
will new mechanical processes and new packaging 
methods have to be invented and developed? This 
is a sample of what the engineering research divi- 
sion must work out. 


Will people like this new food product? (If they 
do not, it remains in spite of all its nutritive values, 
a laboratory curiosity.) This is one function of the 
market research division. 

What about the present products of a company 
like General Mills, Inc.? Can they be further en- 
hanced nutritionally? Can they be processed more 
economically? Can they be packaged ‘more per- 
fectly so as to reach the consumer’s table in ideal 
condition? These, too, are the continuing obliga- 
tions of organized research. 

After many years of such activity, a considerable 
store of knowledge is accumulated about natural 
foods and how to process and package them— 
fruits of research which are doubly valuable to a 
nation at war. This information, as a matter of 
course, has been made available to the government, 
together with the services of the entire General 
Mills research organization. One result has been a 
considerable development of new food products 
and their use in Army rations. Another, entirely 
different, is mechanical development and produc- 
tion which is serving the Navy. 

Out of this research tradition and the intensified 
activity of recent months comes the conviction 
that our company, General Mills, Inc., must ac- 
cept its responsibility to render service in the diffi- 
cult years which face the world. Both before and 
after the war is won, food and proper nutrition 
will be prime problems which must be solved and 
solved correctly.. The answers lie not in wishful 
thinking or political maneuvers but in aggressive, 
organized, enlightened research. The future is 
hard, but it is bright with promise. 


General Mills, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


These are some of the leading products of General Mills, Inc. Most of them were born in the General 
Mills Research Laboratories. All have been enriched or restored in accord with the recommendations 
of the Food and Nutrition Board of the National Research Council, using techniques of enrichment 
and restoration developed in the Genera! Mills Research Laboratories. In these times of critical food 
shortages, enriched flour and restored cereals must play an important part in the national dietary. 








Recent releases of the Public Affairs 
Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City, include the; following Public 
Affairs Pamphlets: 

Where Can We Get War Workers? by 
Sanford Griffith (No. 75, 10c). This pam- 
phlet summarizes the results of a man 

wer survey in Baltimore and concludes 
i. while there was an adequate suppl) 
of local labor, the training and placement 
program was inadequate for the total war 
effort. The employment of women and Ne 
groes, the need for an over-all inventory 
of potential labor’ resources and _ skills, 
training within industry, and other factors 
are discussed. 

How Can We Pay for the War? by Max 
well S. Stewart (No. 74, 10c). This pam 
phlet is mainly a summary of the book, 
Fiscal Planning for Total War, published 
by the National Bureau of Economic Re 
search. It discusses the war and our pocket 
books, how we can fight inflation, wartime 
income and spending, taxes or loans, kinds 
of taxes, and government borrowing. 

Oo ° 

Seamanship. A Practical Manual, by 
Charles F. Chapman. Text-book for pre 
induction study. (Motor Boating, 572 
Madison Avenue, New York City, $1. 10 
or more copies, 60c each, plus postage 
Instructors’ outline, 25c. ) 

« oe o °o 


Ready, Sing! Collection of American 
songs for group singing, edited by Harry 
Robert Wilson, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia. (Emerson Books, Inc., 251 W. 19th 
Street, New York City, 15c. 5 or more 
copies. 10c each.) 

Oo o o 
Stories from the Great Metropolitan 
ras, by Helen Dike, illustrated by 
Gustaf Tenggren. Includes musical themes 
(Random House, N. Y. C., $2.) 


oO ° ° 


Two new mathematics text-books trom 
D. C. Heath and Company, Boston: Es- 
sentials of Algebra: Complete Second Year 
Course, by Walter W. Hart. Extension of 
Hart’s Second Course. List price, $1.68 

Essentials of Business Arithmetic ( Re- 
vised), by Kanzer and Schaaf 
course. List price, $1.48 

° 


Full-year 


Psychology and Human Living, by Wal 
ter C Langer. Textbook for older adoles 
cents in orientation and personality devel- 
opment. _— by Commission on 
Human Relations, Progressive Education 
Association. (D. 
$1.50.) 


Appleton-Century Co.. 


Ski-Track on the Battlefield, by V. A 
Firsoff. Development of skiing as part of 
modern military machine; first account of 
campaigns in Finland, Russia, Norway, the 
Alps, and the Balkans. (A. S. Barnes and 
Co., New York City, $2.) 


° oO e 


How to Be a Forest Ranger, by E. M 


Steele. Complete survey of the vocation 


OFF THE PRESS 


New Publications of Interest to Teachers 


for young people. (Robert McBride and 
Co., New York City, $2.25.) 
° °o oO 
Fun With Science, by Mae and Ira 
Freeman. Easy experiments for young ee 
ple. Photographs on every page. (Random 
House, New York City, $1.) 


American Agriculture, 1899-1939: A 
Study of Output, Employment and Pro- 
ductivity, by Harold Barger and Hans H. 
Landsberg. ( National Bureau of Economic 
Research, Inc., 1819 Broadway, New York 
City, $3.) 

co oO — 

From Sea to Shining Sea, by James 
Dyett. Study of America in photographs 
and text. (Oxford University Press, New 
York City, $2.50.) 


~ ~ 2 


Latin America and Hemisphere Solidar- 
ity, by Downes, Singer and Becker. Text- 
book for unit of study on Latin America. 
(D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, 
$1.40. ) 

° o — 

Schools and Manpower—Today and To- 
morrow, twenty-first yearbook of the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, a department of the National 
Education Association. Survey and con- 


clusions, with official records. (1201 Six- 


teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. Cy 
$2.) 


Gold Star List of American Fiction, 


680 titles from 1823 to 1948, classified” 


by subject with brief reviews. (Syracuse 
Public Library, Syracuse, N. Y.) 


Your Money and the Federal Reserve 
System, illustrative booklet for use in sec- 
ondary schools. Photographs and _ text. 
(Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, 
Minn., 15c.) 














AFTER VICTORY- 
JOBS FOR ALL? 


FROM WAR TO WORK, edited by Stuart Chase, 
shows how we can achieve full employment—and 
keep it going! In 100 profusely illustrated pages 
Sidney Hillman, Samuel S. Fels, Marriner Eccles, 
Maxwell Stewart, Paul G. Hoffman, Frieda §$. 
Miller, Beardsley Ruml and a dozen other au- 


thorities look at postwar employment problems. | 


While they last—for this special May number send 
50c for one copy or a dollar for three. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


112 East 19 Street 
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Summer Vacation 
Begins On 
Wednesday . 











MAGAZINES for the fall semester. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 


| expect to continue to use SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES in September. On a TENTA- 
TIVE BASIS giving me the right to change 
my order in any way after using the first 
3 issues, please send me approximately: 


... And that 


reminds us! 


AS PART of their end of the term cleanup activities, thousands of teachers throughout 
the country have already placed their reservations for trial copies of SCHOLASTIC 


BECAUSE our first fall issue goes to press promptly after Labor Day—because paper 
rationing regulations do not allow us to print the usual number of extra copies— 
you'll be helping yourself to get prompt service next term—to have copies on hand 
when school reopens—if you'll reserve your copies now. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


TE 5-10-43 


New York City | 


| SENIOR SCHOLASTIC @ WORLD WEEK @ JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


ADVANCE RESERVATION FOR SEPTEMBER COPIES 


—__—_SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—Combined Edition 
—— SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—Social Studies Edition 
—— SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—English Class Edition 
—_—WORLD WEEK 

—_—JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Teacher edition desk copy supplied with each 
order of 10 of more. 





School 





Address 
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State_ 
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WORLD NEWS IN REVIEWs « 


Meefing in Monterrey 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt of 
the United States and President Manuel 
Avila Camacho of Mexico sat down to 
dinner together in an army post on the 
outskirts of the Mexican city of Monter- 
rey one night in April. Mr. Roosevelt's 
visit was the climax of a tour of south- 
ern army camps and war industries. It 
was the first time since 1909 that Presi- 
dents of the two neighboring republics 
had met face-to-face. The two Chief 
Executives told the world that they met 
as better friends and better neighbors 
than Mexicans and Americans had ever 
been before. And they both answered 
Axis peace feelers. 

“Our countries,” the Mexican leader 
declared, “do not wish for a mere stra- 
tegic truce obtained simply so that the 
whole world may again tomorrow fall 
into the same old faults of ambition, of 
imperialism, of inequity and of sordid 
privilege.” 

When the forces of evil surrender, 
said President Roosevelt, “that sur- 
render shall be unconditional.” Mexico 
and the United States, he declared, 
“recognize a mutual interdependence of 
our joint resources” and “know that the 
day of the exploitation of the resources 
and the peoples of one country for the 
benefit A pan group in another country 


is definitely over.” 


House Backs Farmers 


The farmers of America want more 
money for their crops. But they want it 
in the form of higher prices rather than 
Government gifts. That is the explana- 
tion of the House’s action on the $707,- 
000,000 Agriculture Department ap- 
propriation bill. It attached an amend- 
ment barring all incentive payments, 
which farmers suspected might be used 
as substitutes for higher prices. 


Senators Not Decided 


“Do you favor committing the Senate 
and country now to a post-war course 
of preserving the peace through an in- 
ternational police force?” the Associated 
Press asked Senators. The answer was: 
yes, 24; no, 32; no answer, 40. Critics 
said the question was badly worded. 
It should have asked whether they fav- 
ored collective security, leaving the 
means of enforcment till later. 





we 
Essential Jobs Frozen 


Twenty-seven million essential work- 
ers (about half the country’s labor 
force) have been frozen in their jobs 
by order of War Manpower Commis- 
sioner Paul V. McNutt. This drastic ac- 
tion was taken to follow up President 
Roosevelt’s “hold-the-line” order against 
inflation. 

The order forbids w wkers to transfer 
from one essential job to another or 
from an essential job to a nonessential 
one, at higher pay. It does not affect 
nonessential workers who change to 
other nonessential jobs or to essential 
ones. 

The purpose of the order is to pre- 
vent three kinds of labor waste: (1) 
Pirating of workers by employers who 
offer them higher wages. (2) Labor 
hoarding (hiring of workers who are 
not needed at the moment just to have 
them on hand for future needs. (3) 
Job shopping by workers. 

Organized labor protested against 
the McNutt order. President William 
Green of the AFL called it “an assault 
upon the exercise of freedom by work- 
ing men and women.” The CIO said it 
was a “hold-one-side-of-the-line” order: 
“a directive to freeze wages and to 
freeze workers in their jobs but to do 
nothing about prices and the mounting 
cost of living.” 











Taxes Still Up in Air 


Congress went on its Easter vacation 
with the tax deadlock still unbroken. 
When the House refused to pass either 
his bill or the Carlson (Ruml Plan) 
measure, Chairman Robert Doughton 
of the Ways and Means Committee de- 
cided to drop the whole thing. But 
public opinion still favored a “pay-as- 
you-go” tax. Republican Congressmen 
kept after him. Speaker Sam Rayburn 
put on pressure. Mr. Doughton finally 
gave in, ordered the committee to re- 
port some kind of bill. 

When the committee resumed its 
work, it looked at first as if it was going 
to agree on a modified form of pay as 
you go. Some of the Republicans 
changed their minds, however, and 
once again the committee “agreed to 
disagree.” It was then decided to take 
the issue to the floor of the House after 
the recess, and let that body write its 
own bill. 


Plane Output Rising 


Adolf Hitler made his “great miscal- 
culation” when he failed to count on the 
ability of American industry to swing 
quickly into production of war mate- 
rials, War Production Board Chairman 
Donald M. Nelson told the annual con- 
vention of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. 

To back up this statement, Mr. Nel- 
son announced that United States air- 
plane production would probably reach 
the 7,000-a-month rate in April, or 
come close to it. And he promised it 
would keep on growing. 


Press Association » 


First Ladies Meet: Mrs. Roosevelt shakes hands with Mrs. Avila Camacho. . 
Between them is President Camacho, while President Roosevelt is at right, 





A Story of 


SAFE MONEY “SSS 


OLD ON!” cried Captain Ricken- 
backer. “Here it comes!” 

An instant later, the dead Flying Fort- 
ress struck between waves . . . then the 
whole ocean seemed to rush in. 

Thus began one of the great stories 
of human courage . . . a story of eight 
men adrift on the vast, misnamed Pa- 
cific. Eight men with four oranges and 
a few priceless possessions. After their 
rescue, Captain Rickenbacker, hero of 
two generations of Americans, showed 
the sea-stained items he had kept: bat- 
tered hat, his shoes, crucifix, certificate 
of honorary membership in the Elks, his 
folder of travelers cheques . . . 


Travelers Cheques! What are they? 
Well, here is their complete story. 

All through history, travelers’ funds 
have been prey for thieves and bandits 
easily lost. But, in 1891 an officer of the 
American Express Company found the 
so solution to the old problem. It 

ame possible for a person to have 
funds to spend wherever he or she 
might journey without the dangers of 
carrying actual cash! He called his in- 
vention a Travelers Cheque. It is a blue 
piece of paper the size of a dollar bill, 
shown at right. 

Eddie Rickenbacker’s use of Travel- 
ers Cheques during his worldwide mis- 
sion for the War Department is typical 
of millions of modern, experienced trav- 
elers. Men in our Armed Forces, or in 
related service units, use the cheques at 
camps and in the field. They are also 
se extensively by war production 
plants and other large business organi- 
zations to provide their representatives 
with fool-proof funds while traveling. 


How Travelers Cheques Are Bought 
Let us say that Jane Doe is about to 
take a trip, expecting to spend $200. 


1—She goes to a Bank, an American 
Express or Railway Express Office, or 


a large Railroad Ticket Office and 
asks for $200 in American Express 
Travelers Cheques in $10 and $20 
denominations. 

2—The clerk fastens ten $10 and five 
$20 cheques in a neat wallet, and 
gives her a Record Slip of their 
serial numbers to carry séparately. 

8—Miss Doe signs her name on each 
cheque’s upper Teft-hand corner in 
the presence of the clerk. 

4—She pays the clerk $200, plus $1.50 
(% of 1% of the cheques’ face value). 


How Travelers Cheques Are Spent 


Fifty-two years of wide, safe use has 
made American Express Travelers 


If the Cheques Are Lost or Stolen 


1—Miss Doe notifies the agent from 
whom the cheques were bought or 
the nearest American Express Office. 

2—She gives the serial numbers of the 
cheques (from Record Slip secured 
at same times as cheques). 

3—She fills out a Refund Form, and in 
due course the missing cheques are 
replaced by new ones or actual cash. 


Anyone .trying to cash a Travelers 
Cheque by copying the owner's signa- 
ture commits fergery. The American 
Express Company maintains a highly 
efficient Secret Service Department for 
— apprehension of those attem — 
this serious crime here and abroa 








You Sign Them 
Here When You 
Buy Them. —> 


You Sign Them 
Here When You 
Spend Them. 
No Other 
identification 
Required. —> 




















Cheques recognized and acceptable all 
over the world, for all types of service 
and goods needed by travelers. 


1—When Miss Doe wants to make a 
purchase with one of the cheques, 
she signs it in the lower left-hand 
corner, making sure that the receiver 
sees her do it. 

2—The receiver compares the fresh 
signature with the first one. If they 
are the same, he accepts the cheque 
and gives change just as if it were 
cash. Outside the U. S., change is in 
the foreign country’s money. 


In tomorrow’s exciting global life, 
American Express Travelers Cheques * 
are going to play an even greater role. 
They will play an important part in 
your life, too, for you will spend more 
time and money on travel, go farther 
and faster than humans have ever gone 
before. When studying strange sections 
of the earth, remember familiar Travel- 
ers Cheques. Realize the security of the 
only travel funds that are always safe 

. spendable anywhere, anytime! 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
65 Broadway, New York City 
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iS UG:a] BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM 


JOHN J. PERSHING asco. 
“General of the Armies” 


T 26, John J. Pershing, of Laclede, Missouri, 

was one of the oldest cadets in his class 

at West Point. His age and the fact that he 

graduated 30th in his class gave him little 
hope of becoming a general. 

Pershing’s brilliant war service in Cuba 
and the Philippines caused President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt to promote him from the 
rank of captain to brigadier general in 1906. 

In 1916 Pershing was ordered to pursue 
the Mexican bandit Pancho Villa. He did not 
catch Villa, but his ability to avoid trouble 
with the Mexican Government won him the 
command of our army in World War I. 

In 1921 Congress made Pershing “Gen- 
eral of the Armies,” a lifetime title. 
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F IN 1913, WHILE GOVERNOR OF MINDANAO, PHILIPPINES, PERSHING 
WAS FORCED TO CRUSH REBELLIOUS MOROS WHO WERE RAIDING 
FUIPINO TOWNS. BUT PERSHINGS KINONESS TO THE DEFEATED 
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B ALLIED COMMANDERS HAD CRITICIZED PERSHING FOR TRAIN- 
ING HIS TROOPS IN OFFENSIVE OPEN WARFARE RATHER THAN 
IN DEFENSIVE TRENCH WARFARE, IN JULY, 19/8, PERSHING 
PROVED HIG ABILITY AS A COMMANDER. 


@ PERSHING WAS APPOINTED COMMANDER IN CHIEF OF 


THE AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE 1N 1917, ANDO 
WAS GIVEN FULL AUTHORITY BY SECRETARY OF WAR 


NEWTON 0. BAKER TO TRAIN AND LEAD OUR ARMY 


S PERSHING WAS A STERN COMMANDER, 
BUT HE HAD THE INTERESTS OF HIS TROOPS 
AT HEART, ANO REVEALEO HIS TRUE FEEL- 


¢ THE POWER OF THE (ST ANDO 2&2 AMERICAN DIVISIONS IN OPEN WAR- 
ARE NEAR SO/SSONS ON JULY 18 FORCED THE FIRST OF THE GERMAN 
RETREATS, WHICH DID NOT ENO UNTIL THE ARMISTICE, NOVEMBER 1, /9/8. 
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IN6S$ ABOUT THEM DURING THE BRILLIANT 
AMERICAN VICTORY ON THE MEUSE-ARG 


FRONT (NW OCTOB. 


That’s one of the skills the game 
of Badminton contributes to the 
Aces flying for America. On the 
home front Badminton helps to 
keep our production workers and 
our civilians in tiptop physical 
shape. Badminton is a game all 
can play —summer or winter... 
a really great game for war- 
time. See your dealer for Wilson 
equipment. Wilson SRE 
Sporting Goods 

* Co., Chicago, New 
York and other 
leading cities. 


FREE! Badminton 
Rules and Year 


Book... Write! 


Wilson 
BADMINTON 
EQUIPMENT 








Tennis queens who are now all out 
for V: Alice Marble (left), in the 
Women’s Hospital Reserve Corps, 
and Helen Jacobs, a dashing WAVE. 


ELEN JACOBS. is one of the great 

queens of American tennis. Back in 
the 1930s, she ruled the tennis world 
with an iron (fore) hand. She won the 
national championship four times, was 
runner-up four times, doubles champion 
three times, and girls’ champion twice. 

Yet, ask her what was the greatest 
thrill in her life and she'll tell you: 
“Nothing ever gave me a bigger thrill 
than getting my WAVE uniform. I so 
wanted to be a WAVE, and I was so 
afraid | wouldn’t be accepted.” 

Yep, the former Queen Helen is now 
Lieutenant (j.g.) Jacobs, permanent 
officer of the day at Barracks E of the 
WAVES training station in New York 
City, where she is responsible for 538 
ripples (trainees). 

Although 34 years of age, she is in 
tip-top condition. Tennis, she says, was 
child’s-play compared to what she had 
to go through in WAVE training. “But 
after a week I felt wonderful. I never 
thought I'd be able to get up at 6 every 
morning. But I found I could do it for 
the WAVES.” She goes on duty at 7:30 
and stays on until 5:30. 

She played her last match in 1941, 
when she lost in the finals of the wom- 
en’s singles championship at Forest 
Hills, N. Y. That was before a certain 
tribe of rodents chewed up Pearl Har- 
bor. When Helen walked off court after 
the match, she joined the American 
Women Voluntary Services. 

For a year she taught air-raid pre- 
cautions in the East. Then, looking for 
more action and a chance to go all out 
for V, she joined the WAVES. 

—HermMan L. Masin, Sports Editor 








ELAM 
PLAY TENNIS 


TAKE a tip from our Armed 
Forces and play tennis regularly. 
Thousands of our soldiers from 
California to India are playing 
tennis for fun and relaxation. It 
keeps you mentally alert and 
physically fit. At the same time, 
it develops quick thinking and 
split-second coordinations. 


So be sure to enter your school’s 
intramural tournament. There is 
no finer way of making contacts 
while enjoying an afternoon of 
sport. And, if you win, there is 
an emblem-award: Your coach 
may enroll your school for an 
intramural tournament through 
Scholastic Coach Magazine. He 
will receive free drawcharts 
and emblems for the winners. 


The Linen Thread Co., Inc. 
Maker of Gold Medal Sports Nets 


60 East 42nd St. New York 
Baltimore, Philedelphia, Chicago, 
Gloucester, Boston, San Francisco 
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Feeding a Hungry World 
(Continued) 


sleeping, perpetually pictures chocolate 
bars and greasy pork chops. Without 
a definite effort of the will one can 
think of nothing else. More than the 

hysical exasperation, it is the spiritual 
Fumiliation caused by this persistent 
craving for animal satisfaction that de- 
grades underfed man. Expect no rea- 
sonable political behavior from men and 
women who have been living for years 
on quarter-belly rations.” 

On August 20, 1940, Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill said: “We shall do 
our best to encourage the building u 
of reserves of food all over the world, 
so that there will always be held up 
before the eyes of the peoples of Eu- 
rope the certainty that the shattering of 
the Nazi power will bring to them all 
immediate food, freedom and peace.” 

A year later, in September, 1941, rep- 
resentatives of Russia, Fighting France 
and eight of the conquered nations 
agreed that it was their common aim 
that food “should be made available 
for the post-war needs of the coun- 
tries liberated from Nazi oppression.” 


Food to Win the Victory 


Secretary of Agriculture Wickard 
added on November 17, 1942, that 
“food is as essential to the wininng of 
the victory as tanks and planes and 
guns. . . . It is a political necessity that 
starvation disappear in any country we 
re-occupy. And when we write the 

eace we must remember that we can’t 
we stable, peaceful nations if there 
is widespread starvation in some parts 
of the world while there are huge sur- 
pluses of food in others.” 

But our leaders did more than talk— 
they acted. The same problem existed 
at the end of World War I. It was 
solved fairly well, all things considered. 
But lack of experience and of prepara- 
tion hampered our efforts a good deal. 
This time we have learned from past 
performances and from our mistakes. 
The first steps toward providing relief 
for Europe have already been taken. 

The most important of these is the 
lend-lease system. This has worked so 
well in stocking the United Nations pan- 
try that it will probably be the pattern 
for our post-war relief efforts. 

Indeed, it might be said that the et- 
fort has already begun. North Africa 
was the first region to be liberated 
from the Nazis. Britain and the United 
States, using the machinery of lend- 
lease, have already shipped many thou- 
sands of tons of food and clothing to 
North Africa. 

Another important step was the set- 


| ting up, on November 21, 1942, of the 
| Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilita- 


tion, under the direction of former Gov- 


ernor Herbert H. Lehman of New York. 
This organization will its first. test 
in North Africa, too. Mr. Lehman has 
rounded up an experienced staff, and 
plans have been made for pending 
$500,000,000 appropriated by Congress 
for food, clothing, medical supplies 
and farm equipment. This is to be 
ready for distribution when the Allies 
invade Europe. In addition to Governor 
Lehman’s civilian workers, the Army 
and Navy are training several thousand 
officers as administrators of liberated 
territory. Feeding the people will be 
part of their job. 

Finally, the United States has begun 
to cooperate with other nations on post- 
war relief problems., While the United 
States will undoubtedly be the most im- 
portant source of food, the British Do- 
minions and Latin America will also 
have large contributions to make. In 
the spring of 1942, the United States 
entered an International Wheat Agree- 
ment with the United Kingdom, Can- 
ada, Australia and Argentina for the 
purpose of building up a reserve pool 
of food for relief. 






The Hot Springs 
may not gy some or all vate 
ts. Even if it it does not, 
orm the background for the Loge 
planning. 
- Europeah agriculture will be in an 
appalling condition when the war ends, 
The Germans have seized all the meat 
they could lay their hands on. There 
has not been fodder for the animals 
which were left. These two circum- 
~— have led to a slaughter of cat- 
tle, as and sheep which may. have 
reduced the number of Europe's live- 
stock by one-half. It will take three to 
five years to replace their stock, even 
if fodder is made abundant. 

The farm land of Europe has suf- 
fered, too. Experts estimate an average 
deterioration of soil ranging from 25 to 
50 per cent over the whole Continent. 
This soil deterioration has been caused 
partly by the drain of manpower into 
the armies, but chiefly by lack of 
manure and artificial fertilizers, wear- 
ing out of irreplaceable farm imple- 
ments, and the frantic attempts to force 

(Concluded on next page) 











Send for Free illustrated booklet about ties! 








**She falls for any man 
who wears an Arrow Tie!’’ 


e What’s so unusual about Arrow Ties? Well, first, the patterns are 
hand-picked by style scouts. Second, they’re cut to knot perfectly. Third , 
they’re made of fine fabrics. Fourth, they resist wrinkles! Get some 
at your Arrow dealer’s now. Swell new patterns at $1.00 and $1.50. 


ARROW TIES 


As Outstanding as Arrow Shirts 


* BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS x 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., 10 E. 40th St., New York | 








































4 yy KEEP YOUR EYE 
ON THE FUTURE 


Prepare now for the big-time tourna- 
ments ofter the war. Master each 
stroke . . 
put winning speed on the ball by 
vsing a racket strung with lively 
VICTOR Strings that Win. Ask your 


stringer! 


- and learn how you can 


ICTOR 


STRINGS THAT WIN 





(Concluded from preceding page) 
as much food as possible out of the soil 
now without thought for the future. 
Europe never raised enough food to 
feed itself. Its productive capacity at 
the end of the war will probably have 
been reduced by one-third or one-half. 


Planned Agriculture in Europe 


The task of rebuilding Europe’s 
wrecked agriculture will be a difficult 
one. But it has its hopeful aspects. For 
it will be possible to rebuild it in such 
a way as to improve food standards be- 
yond what they were in time of peace. 
The official statement of the purposes of 
the Hot Springs conference indicates 
that the agricultural experts~ of the 
United Nations have just this in mind. 
Nor will the effort be confined to Eu- 
_— alone. The hungry masses of Asia 
offer great opportunities to agricultural 
planners. 

In the relief measures which have al- 
ready been taken, then, and in the de- 
liberations of the Hot Springs confer- 
ence, every resource of agricultural 
science and of the new science of nutri- 
tion will be concentrated on the effort to 
provide more and better food for all the 
world. The United Nations conference 
on food and agriculture may be a deci- 
sive battle of the war to bring to the 
world freedom from want. 
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SENIORS =You’ll Serve Your Country Better by Entering 


PARKS AIR COLLEGE Gefore July 7 





A recent directive of the WMC recom- 
mends draft deferment for students in 
specialized fields who graduate before 
July 1, 1945. These fields include Aero- 
nautical Engineers, Meteorologists, and 
Air Transportation Engineers. 


If you enter PARKS this spring or 
summer, you can graduate before July 1, 
1945, and be equipped to serve your 
country best in War, yet be trained for 
a successful peacetime career, too. 


Founded in 1927, Parks has enjoyed 
full Federal recognition longer than any 
other aviation school — holding Certifi- 
eate No. 1. 


High school juniors or seniors should 
apply for admission to PARKS at once 
to take advantage of this opportunity. 
Send for free catalog SS-5 outlining each 
of Parks four courses. Write today. 


PARKS AIR COLLEGE 


East St. Louis, Illinois 
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Jap-occupied Kiska is pounded from 
Yank air bases oh the Andreanofs. 


Aleutian Islands 


APANESE-OCCUPIED Kiska and 

Attu, westernmost of the fog-blanketed 
Aleutian Islands, have taken a terrific 
pounding by U. S. airmen based on the 
Andreanof group of islands. At Kiska, 
the Japanese are building an airfield 
from which to bomb American bases 
on the Alaska mainland and raid Amer- 
ican shipping in Alaskan waters. 

The gale-tossed, foggy Aleutian 
waters are a weather factory, brewing 
storms which eventually affect the cli- 
mate of the United States. From Kiska 
weather reports, Japanese can guide 
submarine attacks on American ship- 
ping. 

The Aleutian Islands are strewn like 
stepping stones for about 1,100 miles 
across the North Pacific from Alaska 
almost to the coast of Asia. They ex- 
tend to within about 750 miles of 
Japan’s northern Kurile Islands. 

Regarded as the key to the backdoor 
of both Asia and North America, the 
Aleutians form a strange world of their 
own. Volcanoes pour out great volumes 
of steam, islets pop out of the sea and 
vanish again as mysteriously, fog-chilled 
winds howl over grassy moors. 

The islands are the tops of a sub- 
merged mountain range. The coasts of 
the islands are rocky and the approaches 
dangerous, the land rising abruptly to 
steep mountains. Mariners fear the fogs 
and the uncharted reefs and islands. 

The Aleutian islanders (called 
Aleuts), whom enemy aggression has 


| driven from their homes, are a type of 


Eskimo. On their storm-swept islands, 
they fish, hunt, and raise foxes for furs. 
Total civilian population of the sparsely- 
inhabited Aleutians is about 1,000. The 
Aleutians are almost bare of trees and 
natives depend on driftwood and ani- 
mal oils for fuel. 

The United States Naval air station 
at Dutch Harbor is on Unalaska, most 
important of the Aleutians. e 
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® |. WHO'S WHO? 


Match the following names with the 
phrases at right by inserting the proper 
numerals in the parentheses. 


1. J. J. Thomson ( ) Commanded A. 
E. F. in World 


2. John J. Pershing War I. 

( ) President of 
8. Elmer Davis Mexico 

(_ ) SecretaryofState 
4. Cordell Hull ( ) Discovered elec- 


tron 


5. Avila Camacho ( ) Heads OWI 


ll. HIGH TARIFFS or FREE TRADE 


Underscore the correct phrase or ex- 
pression. 

1. Congress passed the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act in the first ad- 
ministration of President: (a) Theodore 
Roosevelt; (b) Woodrow Wilson; (c) 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


2. U. S. now has reciprocal trade 
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gy with about: (a) 12 nations; 
(b) 27 nations; (c) 42 nations. 


3. The Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, unless extended by Congress will 
expire in: (a) June, 1943; (b) January, 
1944; (c) December, 1945. 

4. High tariffs were first applied in 
U. S.: (a) after the War of 1812; (b) 
during the Civil War; (c) early in the 
1900s. 

5. In general, high tariffs have been 
favored by: (a) Republicans; (b) 
Democrats; (c) Southern cotton ex- 
porters. 


ill. FEEDING A HUNGRY WORLD 


Underscore the correct phrase or ex- 
pression. 


1. The number of nations sending 
representatives to the United Nations 
Food Conference is: (a) 8; (b) 20; (c) 
over 30. 

2. This food conference will be con- 
cerned mainly with the problem of: 
(a) immediate relief from famine; (b) 
post-war food production in thé war- 
torn areas; (c) stepping up agricultural 
production here for war needs. 

3. Food shortages in the post-war 
world will be felt most in: (a)* China; 
(b) areas held by the Axis; (c) Russia. 

4. Immediate food relief problems 
will be directed by the: (a) Board of 
Economic Warfare; (b) Office of Relief 
and Rehabilitation; (c) Office of Econo- 
mic Stabilization. 


IV. SOMETHING FROM 
NOTHING 
If the statement is true, circle the 
letter T; or the letter F if it is false. 


1. T F Fundamental unit of elec- 
tricity is the electron. 


2. T F An electric current is the 
flow of electrons through a piece of 
metal. 

8. T F Electrons are found only in 
regularly charged conductors such as 
electric light lines, 


4. T F Radio vacuum tubes are so 


called because electrons cannot pass 
through them. 


V. ALEUTIAN ISLANDS 
Complete the following sentences: 
1, Japanese now occupy the islands 
AE , 


2. U. S. airmen in the Aleutians are 
based on the Islands. 


8. The Aleutians are scattered be- 
tween and 
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